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so powerful among so many has, even if a bit tardily, 
seen something of the light by which the feet of men 
will yet be led in the ways of international sense and 
had the great courage to speak boldly of it. 



THE NEXT STEP TOWARD PEACE 

The point that we have reached, now that President 
Wilson's reply to the Pope has been presented to 
the world, accepted virtually unanimously by the major- 
ity of nations that constitute the Entente, and, it is to 
be hoped, adequately reviewed by the peoples of the 
Central Powers, is summed up in two sentences from 
that note: "We cannot take the word of the present 
rulers of Germany . . . unless explicitly supported 
by such conclusive evidence of the will and purpose of 
the German people themselves as the other peoples of 
the world would be justified in accepting. . . . We 
must await some new evidence of the purposes of the 
great peoples of the Central Powers." 

We are told that this does not necessarily imply the 
overthrow of the Hohenzollerns and revolution in Ger- 
many. We are further warned that Germany — mean- 
ing presumably the German government — will attempt 
to stage a moving but unsubstantial drama of internal 
politics that will give the appearance of the expression 
of the will of the people, while in reality merely sub- 
serving the concealed purposes of autocracy. The "new 
evidence," then, is not supposed necessarily to be the 
establishment of a German Republic, and yet we are 
warned against accepting evidence of anything short of 
this to be given in the near future. Yerily, there is left 
but a narrow pathway by which the German people may 
find their way towards peace? Whether they can find 
and follow this path remains to be seen, and how it will 
be done, if done, it is useless to attempt to predict. 
There is, however, one fact that is worthy of consider- 
ation by this country and all the Allies at this junc- 
ture — that is, that until the German people lose com- 
plete faith in their own government, they will never 
abandon that government for the tender mercies of their 
friends the enemy. 

Two ways now present themselves by which to cause 
the German people to lose faith in the present govern- 
ment, and so bring them to modify it to the point essen- 
tial for the future well-being of organized society. We 
are today, in a sense, at the divergence of these ways. 
Soon, if not immediately, we must decide which is to be 
taken. One of these ways is the old, obvious one of 
crushing victory. The other is the more enlightened 
way of the spirit of international good faith and coop- 
eration. By crushing victory, if such be possible, we 
may "teach" the German people that their faith in mili- 
tarism, junkerdom, and a treacherous and faithless au- 



tocracy is mistaken. But such teaching, besides being 
costly to the teacher, is doubtful in its eventual success. 
"Be righteous, or die!" will win many temporary con- 
verts, but it is not recognized by enlightened people as 
permanently effectual. 

Yet this path to peace is inevitable, unless we choose 
to take a better way. There is no foundation for any 
belief that the Allies will stop short of conclusive and 
crushing victory unless some quicker course is taken 
which renders that victory unnecessary. And President 
Wilson has pointed out beyond dispute that this must 
be directed towards the German people themselves. 

It is, then, our task to hasten peace by the adoption of 
such a course, by the interposition at this point of the 
active spirit of international good faith and coopera- 
tion, by not crushing, but convincing, the German peo- 
ple. We have to deal, it must be remembered, with a 
people who have been educated to believe that their mas- 
ters are all-powerful, and that the enemy are a set of 
thieves, liars, and hypocrites. We cannot win the faith 
and cooperation of such a people by any easy means. 
The proof of our good will must be indisputable. Our 
guarantees must be unquestionable. Our purposes must 
be crystal clear. We need give no more than we ask; 
but we cannot avoid any opportunity to make the fair- 
ness of that bargain apparent to the most prejudiced 
German of those who truly desire world peace and in- 
ternational justice. 

Were we to present to the German people proposals 
for future peace which, while certainly stating our own 
rights in a society of nations, yet stated as clearly Ger- 
man, Austrian, Bulgarian, and Turkish rights, and our 
intention to protect these, we would go in that moment 
farther towards undermining German autocracy and 
militarism than we would at the end of years of con- 
flict by the crushing of German armies. Norman An- 
gell has recently come forward with tentative proposals 
of this sort. Concerning these, there may be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to their adequacy, but at least they 
furnish an illustration of the sort of proposals that are 
meant. These are: 

1. The new society of nations which the Allies con- 
stitute will stand for the valid rights of a peaceful, law- 
abiding Germany as much as of those of a Belgium or 
a Servia, and will pledge themselves to protect not only 
the small state from aggression, but the great as well. 

2. The Allies will not attempt to remedy one wrong 
by creating another, in Austria or elsewhere. They are 
prepared to accept such modifications of the old concep- 
tions of sovereignty and independence as may be neces- 
sary in order to make a real society of nations workable, 
and the freedom of one state compatible with the wel- 
fare of another. 

3. A Germanv or an Austria that is prepared to ac- 
cept the obligations — freedom for subject peoples, lim- 
itations of armaments, or what not — which attach to 
membership in the new international society, will also 
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be accorded its privileges: equality of economic oppor- 
tunity in areas that have in the past been the cause of 
dissension, access to the sea, economic right of way 
through foreign territory. 

It is our opinion that these proposals do not in them- 
selves constitute a sufficiently lucid and unquestionable 
exposition of an Allied sense of fairness towards a de- 
luded people. The doubts inbred by continued inten- 
sive education on the part of the German government, 
the prejudices, the tendency to burst out in occasional 
Hassgesange, the blind bitterness of sufferings already 
experienced, demand a clearer and more minutely ex- 
plicative statement of Allied purposes. But these may 
be said to be a model or first draft of the sort of "peace 
terms" that would bring peace, not with the German 
government, but, as President "Wilson has indicated his 
desire to do, with the German people. They imply no 
more than we have already offered by way of compro- 
mise, or at least implied in our offers. Their advantage 
is that they destroy, or tend to destroy, the suspicion 
of ulterior motives by a frank statement of "what the 
German people are going to get out of it." 

President Wilson has said that we have no quarrel 
with the German people, that we regard them as our 
friends, that we wish only to rid the world, of which 
they, too, are members, of policies and powers that are 
inimical to the future peace of the world. He is not 
the man who has gone thus far, if he believes that these 
mere statements alone will arouse the German people. 
He knows, if he knows that "peace should rest upon 
the rights of peoples, not of governments," that now 
a new step in the work that he has promoted must 
be taken, and that that step must be to act upon 
the truth of the statements relative to the German 
people that he has thus far made. If they are our 
friends, we must provide for our friends, persuade our 
friends of our friendship, remove their doubts about us. 
If we have no quarrel with them, we must make it clear 
to them that we are ready to extend them the helpful 
hand of international friendship and good will, to pro- 
vide for their future, to make them a respected and 
equal member of our society. If we say to them that 
we are going to take away from them the government 
which for years they have regarded with loyalty and 
love, under which they have grown and prospered, and 
in which they at present are forced to believe as their 
mainstay against a narrowing circle of threatening ene- 
mies — if we are to take this from them, we must, in- 
deed, promise them something to take its place, and give 
them benign and unmistakable assurance of our honest 
intention to keep our promise. 

This is our next step, unless we choose to disregard it 
and to go on towards ruthless, agonizing "victory" on 
the field of battle. We believe firmly that this choice 



is no more clear to us than it is to President Wilson at 
this moment. We believe that only the blindness, igno- 
rance, or prejudices of those with whom he must co- 
operate, and the unawakeness of those whom he, as 
leader of a nation, must represent, prevent him from 
taking this step. He cannot act alone. His acts and 
words must, as they have in the past, ring true to the 
better impulses of the great majority of America's citi- 
zens before they can be expressed. He cannot act with 
the ease and irresponsibility with which an excited gath- 
ering of radicals utters its pronunciamentos. Upon 
the clear vision and honest intentions of public opinion 
in the mass his ability to seize any given opportunity to 
a great degree depends. If we would see, at this part- 
ing of the ways, the right path chosen, the path of en- 
lightenment ; if we would have the choice made ere the 
opportunity for it is gone, the realization of our desires 
depends in an equal measure upon us. As we meet with 
understanding each new step taken; as we do our part 
in clearing the way of prejudice, bitterness, obstinate 
concentration on a military victory alone, we shall be 
taking the most direct means to an early peace com- 
patible with the needs of all the nations and with the 
future establishment of government between, by, and 
for the nations. 



THE SPECTRE OF THE RHINE 

TT7HILE still in office as Premier of France, M. 

** Kibot publicly declared that the allegations of 
Chancellor Michaelis were false in indicating that 
Prance has at present desires of conquest or will demand 
for protective purposes the much-discussed "boundary 
of the left bank of the Rhine." The ex-Premier stated 
clearly that the Chancellor was wilfully deceived in 
believing anything of the kind. "We are not follow- 
ing a policy of conquest and enslavement; that is not 
French politics." This M. Ribot knew, and Herr- 
Michaelis may know it from him. But it recalls 
slightly the old story of "Don't you know that a dog that 
wags its tail never bites?" The answer is familiar: 
"Yes ; you know it and I know it, but does the dog know 
it?" 

In other words, the German Chancellor has since that 
time had substantial proof that Cabinets are sometimes 
changed overnight, and Premiers with them. It is not 
so much what M. Ribot declared or did not declare, but 
what France is thinking, and there are signs that she has 
not yet abandoned all thoughts of a possible "restora- 
tion" of far more than Alsace-Lorraine — a "restora- 
tion," in fact, that would all but duplicate the French 
Empire of 1810, which followed the Rhine from Basle 
north to Wesel, and thence ran northeast across the Elbe 
to Lubeck Bay. "The Rhine boundary," says a Paris 



